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The  yield  of  cotton  per  harvested  record,  about  287  pounds  per  acre, 

acre  has  been  increasing  steadily  since  Despite  this  upward  trend,  the  actual 

the  mid-1920's.  The  nlne^ear,  cen-  yield  in  1954  of  341  pounds  was  about 

tered,  moving  average  indicates  the  40  pounds  above  a  projection  of  the 

upward  trend  in  yields.  The  trend  yield  trend  for  that  year, 
for  1950  was  at  its  highest  point  on 
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THE    COTTON  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  July  21,  1955 

SUI#IARY 

Acres  in  cultivation  to  cotton  on  July  1,  1955  were  estimated 
at  17,096,000  about  2,7  million  below  a  year  earlier  and  about  6  per- 
cent below  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1955  crop.  The 
acreage  in  cultivation  is  the  smallest  since  records  began  in  1909« 
The  previous  low  was  17,533iOOO  acres  in  19U5»    The  1951;  crop  was 
13^679,000  bales  and  yield  per  acre  in  cultivation  was  336  pounds o 

The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1955  is  expected  to  be  more 
than  11  million  bales  compared  vath  9o7  million  a  year  earlier  and  will 
be  the  largest  carryover  since  the  11,2  irdllion  bales  of  19U5.  Dis- 
appearance is  estimated  at  12,1^  million  bales  from  the  195U-55  supply 
of  about  23 o5  milion  bales*    This  includes  estimated  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption of  about  8,9  million  bales  and  estimated  exports  of  about  3e5 
milliona 

Stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (owned  and  held 
as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans)  totaled  about  8*2  million  bales 
on  July  8,    This  compares  vjith  an  all  time  high  of  ll»ii  million  bales 
in  April  1939  and  the  peal<  stocks  for  the  c\irrent  season  of  8,7  million 
bales  on  January  28.    Stocks  on  July  9,  195U  were  7.1  million  bales. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  during  the  1955-56  marketing  year  is 
expected  to  exceed  9  million  bales,  compared  i-riLth  about  8,9  million 
bales  estimated  for  the  195U-55  season.    IrJTormation  for  the  1955-56 
season  is  not  sufficient  to  ^^^arrant  a  more  precise  estimate  at  this 
time.    Higher  consumer  income  is  expected  to  result  in  larger  cotton 
consumption,  even  though  the  minimiLm  support  price  for  the  1955  crop 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  support  price  for  the  1951i  crop  and  an 
increase  is  e^cpected  in  synthetic  fiber  consumption.    The  rate  of  mill 
consumption  during  the  first  half  of  the  195U-55  season  was  very  low 
relative  to  the  last  half.    It  is  expected  that  the  rate  of  mill  con- 
sumption during  the  first  half  of  the  ISB^-^^  marketing  year  in.ll  be 
hig.xer  than  during  the  first  half  of  the  19$k-$^  season,  but  consumption 
during  the  latter  half  of  1955-56  may  be  close  to  the  last  half  of  1951;- 
55. 

The  factors  which  usually  are  important  in  determining  cotton 
exports  are  foreign  beginning  stocks  which  are  partly  determined  by 
foreign  consumption  in  the  preceding  season,  foreign  production,  and 
prices  of  cotton. 

Stocks  of  cotton  abroad  on  August  1,  1955  are  estimated  at  around 
9.8  million  bales,  compared  with  about  10  million  a  year  earlier.  During 
ISShr'SS  foreign  consumption  will  probably  appro:cimate  26.5  million  bales. 
Preliminary  information  on  foreign  production  for  19$$-'$6  indicates  an 
output  about  a  million  bales  larger  than  the  .23,2  million  of  195i|.-55« 
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FGi-eign  importers  have  been  very  reluctant  to  make  forward  commit- 
ments for  cotton  during  the  past  several  months.    As  a  result,  vrorking 
stocks  in  most  foreign  co-ontries  are  low.    Funds  already  committed  by  the 
U.  S.  Goverraient  for  use  in  1955-56  will  finance  the  export  of  about  I.3 
million  bales .    With  these  conditions  in  mind,  some  increase  in  exports 
seems  likely  next  year.    Firmer  information  on  foreign  production  is  needed 
before  a  better  estimate  of  exports  can  be  made . 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  in  195^  after  adjusting  for  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  textiles  was  2k. 0  pounds  per  person.    This  was  about 
2.5  pounds  smaller  than  the  1953  figure.    The  decline  was  caused  by  smaller 
domestic  mill  consumption,  which  was  also  2.5  pounds  per  person  below  1953. 

Prices  for  cotton  in  the  United  States  increased  during  May  and 
June,  but  declined  during  the  first  20  days  of  July.    The  average  price 
for  Middling  I5/16  inch  cotton  at  the  1^  spot  markets  during  June  was  33 -8^ 
cents  per  pound.    This  compares  with  33.38  cents  in  April  and  33-73  in  May. 
On  July  21  this  price  was  33.30  cents.    Foreign  spot  market  prices  for  : 
most  foreign  growths  of  cotton  continued  below  prices  for  comparable  qual- 
ities of  American  upland  in  the  U.  S.  in  I^Iay  and  June.    This  situation  has 
existed  for  several  months. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Acres  in  Cultivation  on  July  1,  1^5^, 

Land  in  cultivation  to  cotton  on  July  1,  1955  'was  estimated  at 
17,096,000  acres,  the  smallest  acreage  for  July  1  since  records  began  in 
1909.    The  previous  low  was  17,533,000  acres  in  19^+5.    The  July  1,  1955 
figure  is  9U  percent  of  the  l8.2  million  acreage  allotment  for  1955  and 
2.7  million  acres  smaller  than  the  acreage  in  cultivation  a  year  earlier. 
The  I95U  crop  was  13,679,000  bales  and  yield  per  acre  in  cultivation  was 
336  pounds.  1/ 

Acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1955  to  upland  cotton  totaled 
about  17,052,000  acres.    This  compares  with  19,755^000  a  year  earlier. 
Acreage  in  cultivation  for  American  Egyptian  cotton  increased  from  35^700 
acres  in  195^  to  i+3,600  in  1955.  The  nationiLL acreage  allotment  for  the  1955 
crop  of  upland  cotton  was  18,113,000  acres.    For  American  Egyptian  it  was 
U3,26l. 

The  proportion  of  the  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1  by  regions, 
are  shown  in  table  8.    The  Western  States  proportion  declined  about  0.2 
percent  from  I95U  to  1955  and  the  Southeastern  States '  proportion  declined 
0.1  percent,,    The  Delta,  and  Southwestern  States'  proportion  increased 
about  0.1  and  0.2  percent,  respectively. 


1/  Based  on  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1  less  acres  removed  for  com- 
pliance with  allotments . 
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Most  factors  indicate  an  increase  in  exports  in  1955-5^  over  the 
3.5  million  bales  now  estimatecl  for  195^-55 • 

The  factors  which  usually  are  important  in  determining  cotton  ex- 
ports are  foreign  heginuing  shocks  which  are  partially  determined  "by  for- 
eign consumption  in  the  preceding  season,  foreign  production,  and  prices 
for  cotton.    Stocks  of  cotton  abroad  on  August  1,  1955  are  estimated  at 
around  9.Q  million  bales,  compared  with  about  10  million  a  year  earlier. 
During  195^-55  foreign  consumption  will  probably  approximate  26.5  million 
bales.    Foreign  production  in  195^-55  increased  about  1.5  million  bales 
from  1953-5^  to  a  total  of  approximately  23.2  million.    Preliminary  infor- 
mation indicates  that  production  abroad  in  1955-56  will  increase  approxi- 
mately 1  million  bales. 

Funds  already  authorized  or  conmitted  by  agreement  for  use  in  1955-56 
by  the  Intemat.toiL\ai- Cooperation  Administrrition  and  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  under  Public  Law  4&0  will  finance  the  expert  of  around  millloii 
bales  of  cotton r    Additional  funds  will  probably  be  authorized  as  the 
1955-56  marksciag  year  progresses. 

R_ate  of  Exports  Declines  in 
l^&t  Half  of  I9W-55 

After  showing  an  increase  the  first  half  of  the  195^-55  season, 
exports  have  been  running  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  during  the  last  half. 
During  April  and  May^  exports  were  only  62  percent  of  those  in  the  same 
months  of  195^.    The  total  through  May  of  this  season  was  3,107,000  bales, 
about  9>000  above  those  dirring  the  same  months  of  1953-5-^^    At  the  end  of 
January,  exports  were  ^35,000  bales  larger  than  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1953-5^^. 

Table  1.-  Cotton:    Ejiports  from  U.  S,  by  months,  August  1953  to  date 


Season  ; 

Monthly  totals  : 

Cumulative 

totals  1/ 

beginning: 
August  1: 

1953-5^  : 

195^-55  : 

1953-5^ 

:  195^-55 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

running 
bales 

running 
bales 

running 
bales? 

running 
bales 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Total  1/ 


193.3 
199.8 

217.3 
2U2.8 
375.0 
296.7 
385.^ 
U29.7 
i+22.0 
336.1 

227.9 
3,761.0 


189.6 
199.3 
350o9 
389.6 
^96.7 
33^.0 
307.5 
369.2 

239 '3 
2^0.7 


193.3 
393.1 
610.4 

853.3 
1,223.3 
1,525»0 
1,910.4 
2,31+0.0 
2,762.1 
3,098.2 

3,533.1 
3,761.0 


189.6 
388.9 
739.8 
1,129.4 
1,626.0 
1,960.1 

2,267.5 
2,636.8 
2,876.1 
3,106.8 


1/  All  totals  were  msxie  "before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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E>:pcrts  during  June  aiid  July  pi-obably  uere  smaller  than  in  the 
sariie  months  last  year  when  they  were  i;35,000  and  228. OOC  bales..  The 
total  for  the  1951-55  season  is  expected  to  be  about  3«5  million  bales 
corapared  xvith  398  rrillion  the  preceding  seasone    (See  table  1,) 

Government  Financed  Exports 

About  2k3»3  million  dollar^  were  committed  by  the  Ho  S,  Ciovernment 
as  of  July  20  to  finance  the  export  of  cotton  in  1955-56.    This  compares 
vath  the  preliminarj'-  estimate  of  3l5«l  million  dollars  used  in  fiscal 
195ii-55»    In  1953''$h  about  298,1;  million  dollars  were  expendedo 

The  funds  already  committed  for  use  in  19S^''^6  will  finance  the 
export  of  about  ls3  million  bales  at  present  prices^  compared  ■^^^.th  lo? 
million  in  all  of  l^Sh-^S  and  1,6  million  in  1953-5iie    Additional  agreements 
under  Public  Law  I1.8O  and  authorizations  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
V7ill  probably  be  made  as  the  19SS''>^  marketing  year  progresses #    The  details 
of  Ue  So  Governrnent  financing  in  the  3  fiscal  years  mentioned  above  are 
shovjn  belowo 


Table  2o-  Programs  of  the  Uo  Sc  Government  to  finance  the 
export  of  cotton,  1953 -54^  19Sk-^Si  and  1955«'56 
fiscal  years 


Pi'O  grams 

;  1953-5U 

:      195U-55  1/ 

;    issS'-se  2/ 

!    ml  6 

Milct 

i-ai. 

1-Iilo 

Mil, 

Mile 

\  dole 

bales 

dolp 

baJLes 

dolo 

bale 

Ejq^ort-Import  - 

Bank  loans  ! 

112.5 

Oe6 

6?<,0 

OoU 

Public  Law  [|.80 

Title  I 

llol 

•  X 

116.6 

0,6 

Title  II  ; 

loO 

3/ 

lo2 

3/ 

Total  J 

117  *y 

12 

International  : 

Cooperation  : 

Administration: 

Section  550  : 

^26.9 

.2 

25v8 

a 

Section  It02  : 

110^2 

,6 

I25c5 

.7 

Others  1j(/159.0 

c8 

100,0 

•5 

Total  • 

185  c  9 

1,0 

236„0 

1.2- 

125«5 

.7 

Grand  Total  ; 

2TO 

i;^ 

3ijn 

lc7 

2ll3o3 

13 

1/  rrelindnary.  2/  To  Vuiy  0,  1955.  ~3/  Less'  tHaii  5O.O0O  baleso  h/ 
Paid  shipments*  *"  '  - 


Consumption  in  1955-56 

Domestic  mill  consuraption  of  cotton  in  the  1955-56  marketing  year 
I'iS  ^®  "-han  9  million  bales.    Information  concerning  the 

l955->5  marketing  season  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  warrant  an  estimate  in- 
dicating  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  that  shoxm  above.  Consumption 
during  the  195U-55  season  will  probably  be  about  8.9  million  bales. 


m  m 


The  more  important  factors  on  which  the  estimate  of  consumption 
for  the  1955-56  season  is  based  are  personal  disposable  income,  manmade 
fiber  consumption,  the  price  of  cotton,  and  the  level  of  stocks  and  un- 
filled orders  for  broad  woven  goods  at  the  mill  level.    Personal  dis- 
posable income  has  been  rising  over  the  past  year.    If  this  continues 
throughout  the  1955-56  cotton  marketing  year,  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  cotton.    On  the  other  hand,  the  increase 
expected  in  consumption  of  manmade  fibers,  and  the  higher  support  price 
for  1955-56  probably  will  have  depressing  effects  on  cotton  consumption. 
Broad  woven  goods  mills  appear  to  be  in  about  a  normal  position  with 
respect  to  stocks  and  unfilled  orders  of  cotton  textiles.  Contracts 
placed  by  the  military  forces  for  textiles  so  far  indicate  that  about 
25  percent  more  cotton  will  be  used  in  such  goods  than  during  the  past 
year.    For  the  9  months  ending  in  March,  1955  such  use  was  running  at 
about  90  thousand  bales  a  year.    The  net  effect  of  these  factors  indicates 
that  cotton  consumption  in  1955-56  probably  I'O.ll  be  slightly  higher  than 
in  195U-55. 

Cotton  consumption  during  the  first  half  of  the  19$h.'$$  season  i^as 
at  a  low  rate  compared  idth  the  latter  half.    It  appesr  s  likely  that 
cotton  consumption  will  be  at  a  higher  rate  than  a  year  earlier  during 
the  first  half  of  1955-56.    During  the  latter  half  of  the  1955-56  season, 
the  rate  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  latter  half  of 
195U-55. 

Consumption  in  the 
Current  Season 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  the  first  11 
months  of  the  195U-55  season  totaled  8,268,509  bales.    This  was  233)^71 
bales  larger  than  during  the  same  period  a  yea:  eai'lier. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  consumption  during  these  11  months 
was  3U,803  bales.    This  compares  vath  3li5033  during  the  same  part  of 
the  1953-5^4  season.    The  rate  of  consumption  during  August  and  September 
19Sh  was  lower  than  during  the  same  months-  of  1953*    However,  it  was 
larger  in  every  other  month  of  the  195U-55  season  except  December  ^^rhen 
it  V7as  about  the  same.    For  April,  May  and  June  1955  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption averaged  about  2,551  bales  a  day  higher  than  the  same  months  a 
year  earlier,    (See  table  3.) 

From  February  through  July  195U  the  monthly  rates  of  consumption 
showed  about  a  normal  seasonal  variation.  However,  during  May  and  June 
of  1955  the  rate  of  consumption  declined  less  than  seasonally. 

U.  S.  Met  Consumption  of 
"(JottorTTn  ly^U 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Cotton  Situation  data  on  the  consumption 
of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  excluding  textile  exports  but  including  textile 
imports  were  shox-m.    The  last  year  for  v;hich  data  were  shovjn  i-iaa  1953 » 
Data  for  1951;  are  now  available* 
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Table  3,-  Cotton:    Average  daily  rate  of  consmaption. 
United  States;  oy  monthF,  Augc  19^3  to  date 


Year 

J  ^tonthlv 

average  [ 

average . 

beginning 

J       1953-5U  ; 

1953 -5U 

;  i95ii-55 

Ij/JUL 

J.a  JUU 

J.  J 

1  000 

running 

ruining 

r  UJlIling 

bales 

bales 

All  /"M  T  "T* 

AuguSTi 

oepLeiTiDer 

October 

jjecciiiDer 

_)^-  0->- 

January 

S                "2  "3  O 

■5)1  "3 

February 

=  3U»9 

36c6 

3U.8 

3U^5 

March 

33c3 

35.7 

3U»6 

3U»7 

April 

33*5 

35jU 

3u«.5. 

3U»o 

May 

32.3 

35o2 

3l;.3 

3U.6 

June 

'  31.8 

3lt.7 

34a 

July 

;  26.5 

33^:6 

Bureau  of  the 

Census « 

In  195i|  net  consiiinption  of  cotton  per  person  was  about  2^  pounds 
compared  mth  26  c5  pounds  in  1953'-'    Domestic  nill  consuiuption  per  person 
in  195U  was  also  about  2^  pounds  smaller  than  in  1953* 

Exports  of  cotton  textiles  in  1951i  were  about  the  same  as  in  1953^ 
equivalent  to  about  26O0I4  and  260«5  million  pounds  of  cotton,  respectively 
Imports  of  cotton  texti3.es  in  195Uj  equivalent  to  lil,7  million  pounds  of 
cotton,  Here  about  3*5  million  pounds  larger  than  in  1953* 

Cotton  Broad  Hoven 
Goods  Productioii 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1955  the  production  of  cotton  broad 
woven  goods  Has  larger  than  in  any  quainter  since  the  second  quarter  of 
1953*    The  first  quarter  of  1955  was  also  the  first  since  April- June 
1953  in  which  production  is  above  that  of  a  j'-ear  earlier.  Production 
of  fabrics  by  category  is  shown  in  table  11* 

Production  of  Tire  Cord 

Production  of  tire  cord,  chiefly  rayon  tire  cord  and  fabrics, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1955  was  larger  than  in  any  quarter  since 
the  third  quarter  of  1953 ^    Production  of  cotton  tire  cord  and  fabrics 
except  for  chafer  fabrics  is  not  being  reported  separately  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,    The  cotton  figures  are  combined  with  the  figures 
for  nylon  tire  cord  and  fabrics  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  for  in- 
dividual companies.    The  data  on  tire  cord  and  fabric  production  from 
1953  through  the  first  quarter  of  1955  are  shovm  on  page  9^ 
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Table  h       Tire  cord  and  fabrics:    Production  in  United 
States,  by  quarters,  19$3  to  date 


Calendar 
year 


1953 

Jan, -Mar, 
Aprs -June 
July-Sept* 
Oct,-Dec. 

Total  1/ 

Jan,-Mar» 

Apr .-June 
July-Sept, 
Oct. -Dec, 
Total  1/ 

1955 

Jan. -Mar,  2/ 


Total  1/ 


pllion 
pounds 

136e2 
lUO.8 
130.7 
113.0 
520,6 


111.5 

IOU.5 
81.2 
117  a 
UlU.3 


127.1 


Rayon 


Million 
pounds 


112,2 
llU.6 
108.U 
93.7 
U28,9 


90.h 
79.2 

63.0 
91.5 

32l4a 


99.U 


:Cotton  and 

t  nylon 
Million  " 
pounds 

8.5 
9.8 
9.0 
7.7 
35.0 


7.9 
12.U 
8.9 

13*1 
142.3 


IU.9 


: Chafer  fabrics 
;  and  others 

Million 

pounds 


15.5 
16.U 
13.3 
11.6 
56.8 


13.2 
12.9 
9.3 

12e5' 

U7.9 


12«8 


1/  All  totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  millions. 
2/  Preliminary, 


Bureau  of  the  Census 


Cotton  used  in  items  Delivered 
to  the  iSlitary  Forces 

Consuiaption  of  cotton  in  items  delivered  to  the  militaTy  forces 
is  estimated  at  about  23,000  bales  in  both  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  195U  and  at  about  20,000  bales  during  the  first  quarter  in  1955* 
Reports  of  deliveries  to  the  iiiilitary  forces  of  textile  items  cover 
those  items  x^hich  use  about  80  to  90  percent  of  the  cotton  consmied  by 
mills  for  mlitary  contracts.    The  total  for  each  quarter  is  estimated 
by  dividing  the  aiaount  of  cotton  estimated  from  actual  reports  by  0,85. 

Stocks  in  the  U.  S. 

The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1955  is  estimated  at  about 
11.1  riiillion  bales.    This  compares  with  9,7  million  a  year  earlier  and 
will  be  the  largest  since  the  11.2  million  bales  on  August  1,  19U5» 
Upland  stocks  on  August  1,  1955  are  e:cpected  to  araount  to  about  10,9 
million  bales  and  extra-long  staple  stocks  appro:djnately  0,2  million 
bales.    On  August  1,  19514,  these  stocks  totaled  9,570,000  bales  and 
litO,000  bales. 
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Stocks  of  cotton  held  by  CCC  (ovned  and  pledged  as  collateral 
against  outstanding  loans)  smo'jnted  to  8.2  million  bales  on  July  8,  about 
131  thousand  bales  of  -/hich  are  extra-long  staple  cotton.    This  is  500,000 
bales  bslov  the  peak  CCC  holdings  this  crop  yaar  of  8,716,000  bales  on 
January  28  and  cor.pares  vith  an  ail  urnc  high  of  11,^4-  million  bales  in 
April  1939.    On  July  9,  193h,  CCC  held  '',077  thousand  bales  of  which  96,000 
were  extra- long  staple  cotton,    CCC  holdings  on  Aug^^st  1,  1955  v'-ill  probably 
total  about  8.1  million  bales  as  compared  to  7^035^000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  all  cotton  in  consuming  establishiients  amour  ted  to  about 
1.5  million  bales  on  July  2,  1955  compared  with  l^k  million  a  year  earlier. 
Of  this  total,  mills  held  about  20,kh6  bales  of  extra-long  staple  cotton, 
compared  vrith  32^981  bales  on  the  sarr.e  date  last  year.    Total  mill  stocks 
rose  from  a  season's  low  of  1.0  million  bales  at  the  end  of  August  195^ 
to  a  peak  of  almost  I.9  million  bales  at  the  end  of  February  1955  an^i  have 
been  declining  since.    In  accord  vjith  the  usual  seasonal  pattern,  total 
stocks  at  mills  are  expected  to  decline  to  about  1,5  million  bales  at  the 
end  of  July  1955  •    On  July  3I,  195^4-,  stocks  at  mills  totaled  about  1.2 
million  bales.    The  post^-ar  peak  for  mill  stocks  of  nearly  2 A  million 
bales  was  attained  at  the  end  of  March  1951;  th-  postwar  low  of  slightly 
under  O.7  million  was  reached  at  the  end  of  August  19^9 • 

Stocks  of  all  cotton  in  public  storage  and  at  compresses  totaled 
9.7  million  bales  on  July  2,  1955;  about  l48.ii-  thousand  bales  of  which 
were  extra-lorig  staple  cotton.    Approximately  73  percent  of  the  total 
stocks  and  7^  percent  of  the  extra-long  staple  stocks  at  these  locations 
is  in  Government  hands.    Last  year  at  this  tise,  8.2  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton, lll,i|00  bales  of  vhi.ch  consisted  of  extra-long  staple  cotton,  were 
in  public  storege  and  at  compresses.    CCC  holdings  represented  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  total  on  that  date  and  about  36  percent  of  the  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  stocks . 


Table  5  shows  stocks  by  locations  in  the  United  States  at  about 
the  end  of  each  month  since  August  1953. 

Price  Increase 

After  resting  on  price  supports  in  March  and  April,  the  average 
price  for  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at  the  l^i-  spot  markets  increased 
during  May  and  June,  but  declined  during  the  first  20  days  of  Jxily.  The 
average  for  June  was  33>8k  cents  compared  with  33.73  cents  in  May  and 
33=38  cents  in  April.    On  July  21,  the  price  was  33-30  cents.    The  aver- 
age 195^  support  price  at  the  ih  spot  markets  for  this  quality  cotton 
is  33'^  cents  per  pound. 
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Table         Cotton,  all  kinds:    Stocks,  by  location:    United  States, 

end-of-nonth,  August  1953  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 


1953 
19$h  3/ 


1953 
1951;  3/ 


1953 
195U  3/ 


1953 
1951i  3/ 


Aug, 


Sept, 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec» 


ilan»:  Feb©;  Mar. 


Apr* 


May- 


June 


MIT   l^iil,    mi.    I'iil,    Mil.    Mil,    l-lil.    Mil,    Mil.  "Min  Mil.  Mil, 

bales    bales  bales  bales  bales  bales  bales  bales  bales  bales    bales  bales 

V     .1/     1/     1/     1/     1/     1/     1/     1/     1/      1/  1/ 


Total  2/ 


20.7     19.8   18,7   17.8   16.7   15»7  13.U   12*h   ll.it   10,2  9.7 

22.0     21.0   19.9   18.9    17.6    16.5    I5.l4   lli.3    13.5  12.6 


_J3ojis\3jning  est'ablislmients 


1.2 
1.0 


1.3 
1.1 


1.5 


1.6 
1.6 


1.7 
1.7 


1.7 
1.8 


1.8 
1.9 


1.8 

1.9 


1.7 
1.8 


1.6 

1.7 


l.ii. 

1.5 


1.: 


Fliblic  Uarehouses  and  Compresses 


3.8  5.9  9.5  11.2  12.0  12.1  11.5  10.6  9.7  9.0 
8.3     10.9    12.8    13.8    13.9   13.5    12.7    11.9    11.2  lO.ij. 

    Elsewhere  h/ 


8.-2 
9.7 


8.3 


15.7 
12,6 


12.6 
9.0 


7.7 

5o8 


5.0 
3.5 


3.0 

2el 


1.8 
1.2 


1.3 
0.7 


1.0 
0.6 


0.9 
0.5 


0.8 
0.1; 


0.6  0.3 


1/  American  in  running  "baTes  j  foreign  cotton  in  bales  of  e'quivalent  5oO"  pounds. 
^/  Includes  stocks  on  farms,  intransit  and  unpicked  portion  of  the  crop  us 
estimated  by  the  Weu  lork  Cotton  EKchange  Service. 
3/  Preliminary. 

V  Includes  stocks  on  fanns,  intransit,  unpicked  portions  of  the  crop  as 
estimated  by  the  IJew  York  Cotton  Exchange  except  stocks  at  end  of  season  which 
are  estiinated  by  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Census. 

Bureau  of  the  Census  except  as  noted.    All  totals  were  made  before  data  were 
rounded  to  millions  of  bales.  •  . 


The  average  monthly  prices  for  Middling  l5/l6  inch  cotton  at  the 
10  spot  maiicets  from  March  tlirough  June  1S*55  were  below  the  averages  of 
a  year  earlier.    On  July  21,1955  the  average  10  spot  market  price  of 
33 .^2  cents  per  pound  was  0.99  cents  below  that  for  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier. 

In  mid-May,  the  average  price  received  by  famers  for  upland  cotton 
was  31.51  cents  per  pound  or  89  percent  of  parityj  the  average  of  31 .^3 
cents  in  mid-June  also  was  89  percent  of  parity.    May  marked  the  first 
month  since  March  19514-  that  the  price  received  by  farmers  dropped  below 
90  percent  of  parity.    This  also  was  the  first  month  during  the  current 
marketing  year  when  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  was  below  that 
of  a  year  earlier.    In  1951;^  the  mid-May  price  was  32.17  cents  and  the 
mid- June  price  was  32.31  cents. 
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The  parity  price  for  uplara  cotton  in  March  and  June  vas  35^3^  cents 
per  pound,  the  highest  on  record.  The  p3,rity  prices  for  January,  February, 
April,  and  May  were  55->£2  cents,  the  second  highest o 

Support  Prices 

The  minimum  support  price  for  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  from  the  1955 
crop  at  average  location  was  announced  on  February  93  at  31 'TO  cents  per 
pound  which  was  90  percent  of  the  January  15  parity  price.    If  the  parity 
price  in  effect  on  August  1  (that  announced  for  J-aly  15)  is  higher  than  the 
January  15  parity  price,  the  support  price  will  "be  increased  accordingly.. 
On  June  1  the  loan  differentials  for  various  qualities  of  cotton  were 
announced  as  shown  in  tahle  I3.    The  differential  "between  Middling  15 Ao 
inch  cotton  and  Middling  7/8  inch  was  set  at  1^80  cents  per  poujid.  This 
will  give  a  minimum  support  price  for  Middling  15/16  inch  at  average  loca- 
tion of  33.50  cents  per  pound.    The  average  support  price  for  this  quality 
at  average  location  for  the  195^  crop  was  33.23  cent^  per  pound. 

The  minimum  support  price  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  was  announced 
at  the  same  i:ime  as  that  for  upland.    The  minimujn  for  1955 -crop  extra-long 
staple  cotton  is  55-20  cents  per  pound  and  reflects  75  percent  of  the  Jan 
January  I5  parity  price  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  of  73 "6  cents  per 
pound.    Since  January  15  the  parity  price  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  has 
declined  and  on  June  15  was  75 '3  cents  per  pound.    The  same  provisions 
that  apply  to  a  revision  of  the  upland  support  price  also  apply  to  the 
extra-long  staple  support  price. 

On  June  1  the  Department  announced  the  minimum  price  for  various 
qualities  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  (tatlecllj.  andl5)o    In  general,  the 
support  prices  for  A^iierican  Egyptian  cotton  were  slightly  higher  than  the 
support  prices  for  Sea  Island  and  Sealand  cotton. 

Foreign  Cotton  Prices 

Since  March  1955  foreign  spot  market  prices  for  most  foreign  growths 
of  cotton  have  been  below  U,  3..  spot  market  prices  for  U.  S.  upland  cotton 
of  comparable  quality.    In  June,  for  all  the  foreign  growths  for  which 
prices  are  shown  beloi-;,  prices  were  below  the  prices  for  comparable  qual- 
ities of  U,  S.  upland  cotton. 

Base  Quality  for  Futures 
Contracts  Changed 

Beginning  with  March  1956  deliveries  on  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  con- 
tracts, and  May  I956  on  New  York  contracts  all  cotton  delivered  must  have 
a  minimum  micronaire  reading  of  3.0.    The  base  quality  for  trading  will  be 
Middling,  I5/16  inch  as  has  been  the  case  since  1939.    No  micronaire  read- 
ing has  been  included  in  the  specifications  for  quality.    Middling  1  inch 
will  be  the  base  quality  for  future  contracts  for  delivery  on  and  after 
October  1956,    In  addition,  cotton  delivered  against  these  contracts  must 
have  a  micronaire  reading  of  not  less  than  3.5. 
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Table  6  »-  Spot  prices  of  specified  growths  of  cotton,  including 
export  taxes,  May  and  Jime  1955  1/  2/ 


Country 


India 


Pakistan 


Turkey 
Brazil 


Mexico 


Peru 


Egypi 


India 


Pakistan 


Turkey 
Bra2sil 


Mexico 


Peru 


Egypt 


Foreign 


Market    *  Quality 


Price 
per 
pound 


Price 
per 
pound 


U7  S,  equivalent  3/ 
t  t 


t  Quality 


Market 


Cents 


Cents 


Bombay 
Karachi 


Izmir 


Broach 
Vijay,  fine 
289  FSind 
fine 

Acala  II 


May 


$ao  Paulo  Type  $ 

Matamoros  M  1-1/32 
inches 

Lima  Tanguis 
type  3' 

Alexandria  Ashmouni 

 good 


29. h$ 

33.23 

U6e98 

3k. 21 
Ul.18 


'  M  15/15  New 

inch  Orleans 

M  1-1/32  New 

inches  Orleans 

M  1-1/16  New  .. 

inches  Orleans 

M  15/16  New 

inch  Orleans 

M  1-1/32  New 

inches  Orleans 
SLM  1-3/16 

39,13  iJMshes  Memphis 

SM  1-1/8 

U2.ll  inches  Memphis 


35,UO 

37.59 

38.U1 

35. UO 


37.59 


June 


: Bombay 

: Karachi 
t 

1  Izmir 


Broach 
Vijay,  fine 
289  FSind 
fine 

Acala  II 


Sao  Paulo  I^e  5 


29.99 
36.27 


7/3U.96 
36.00 
Ulil? 


M  15/16  New 

35,30  inch  Orleans 

M  1-1/32  New 

37.75  inches  Orleans 

38.69  M  1-1/16  New 

inches  Orleans 

35^30  M  15/16  New 

inch  Orleans 

M  1-1/32  New 

inches  OnLeans 
SLM  1-3/16 
inches 
SM  1-1/8 
inches 


37a75 
39o32 
U3o59 


Memphis 
Memphis 


J Matamoros  M  1-1/32 
:  inches  6/ 

:Lima  Tanguis 
:  type  5 

;  Alexandr  ia  Xs  hmouni 
I  good 

«   —7  •  

1/  Includes  export  taxes  vjher*  applies ble.    2/  (.uotations  on  net 
wcl'ht  basis  except  as  noted.    3/  -^t  ut.  price  for  I.  S.  -spot 
price  ♦  0.96,    h/   uality  or  U.~3.  cotton  .enerally  considered  to 
be  iiost  nearly  co  ..parable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    5/  i«o  quotations. 
6/  itelivered  at  Brovmsville.    Jlet  weight' price  «  actual  price  ♦ 
0*96.    7/  One  quotation. 
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Under  the  nev  contracts,  cotton  vith  a  staple  length  of  3.ess  i 
than  29/32  inch  cannot  he  delivered.    In  addition,  cotton  from  29/32  to  j 
I-I/32  inches  vill  be  deliverable  against  futures  contracts  at  full  ' 
market  differentials.    Cotton  longer  than  I-I/32  inches  will  carry  the 
full  premium  for  I-I/32  inches  over  1  inch  plus  75  percent  of  the  1 
difference  between  I-I/32  and  I-I/I6  inch  cotton ^    Under  the  old  contract  1 
the  premium  for  cotton  longer  than  1  inch  was  the  fv.ll  premium  for 
1  inch  plus  50  percent  of  the  difference  between  1  inch  and  I-I/32  inch 
cotton. 

Contracts  which  mature  before  October  195^  will  continue  to  be 
traded  under  the  old  specifications  for  grade,  staple ,  and  qiiality 
differentials . 

Mill  Margins  Decline 

The  mill  margin  for  the  amount  of  gray  goods  produced  from  a 
pound  of  cotton  (average  of  17  constructions)  declined  during  June  to 
26,3^  cents,  this,  continued  the  dormward  trend  of  the  preceding  two 
months  from  the  195^-55  season's  peak  of  27.78  cents  in  March.  The 
June  1955  mill  margin  compares  with  26.59  cents  in  May  1955  and 
26.50  cents  in  June  195^ ^    The  decline  from  May  1955  "was  caused  by  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  cloth  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Mill 
margins  from  February  through  M8,y  were  above  those  of  the  corresponding 
months  a  year  earlier,  but  June  1955  was  O.I6  cent  below  a  year  earlier 
and  the  average  for  195^-55  is  expected  to  be  the  lowest  of  the  five 
full  seasons  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  fabric  produced  from  a  pound  of 
cotton  in  June  to  62.58  cents  continued  the  decline  which  started  in 
March.    The  value  was  63.59  cents  in  February  1955  and  62.74  cents,  in 
May.    In  June  195^^  it  was  62.12  cents.    Fabric  value  has  been  above  a  i 
year  earlier  since  January  1955*    The  average  price  for  the  qualities  ..  1 
of  cotton  used  in  manufacture  of  the  17  constructions  in  June  was  jj 
36, 2k  cents.    This  was  the  highest  price  since  September  195^.  i 

Consumption  of  Linters 

ConBumption  of  cotton  linters  from  August  1,  195^  through  June 
1955  was  about  II3  thousand  bales  larger  than  dui'ing  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.    Consumption  during  the  full  195^-55  marketing  year  -vrill 
probably  approximate  1,^50,000  bales.    This  compares  with  1,318^000  for 
the  1953-5^  season.    Consumption  by  bleachers  and  other  users  during  the 
current  season  has  been  larger  than  during  the  preceding  marketing  year, 

Exports  of  cotton  linters  have  been  running  ahead  of  a  year 
earlier.    From  August  1,  195^  through  May  1955  exports  totaled 
209,881  bales,  con^pared  with  195^16'+  during  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.    However,  exports  from  February  through  May  19'^5  of  97, ^9^^  bales 
were  21,207  bales  smaller  than  during  the  same  period  "of  ar  year  earlier"  and  -i 
exports  for  the  entire  195^-55  season  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same 
as  the  237,332  bales  of  1953-5^.  J 
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Total  disappearance  for  the  195^-55  season  will  probably  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  I.7  million  bales .  This  is  about  0.2  million  larger  than 
during  the  1953-5^  season.    The  carryover  on  August  1  is  estimated  at  a 
record  of  about  1.6  million  bales. 

Linters  Prices  Continue  to  Decline 

The  United  States  average  price  for  most  grades  of  linters  has  shown 
a  slight  but  steady  downward  tendency  the  last  3  months.    For  example ,  the 
average  price  for  grade  2  in  March  was  8.29  cents  per  pound  but  in  June  it 
was  8.09  cents  per  pound.    Grade  6  showed  a  similar  tendency,  declining 
from  2.64  cents  in  April  to  2.54  cents  in  June.    The  decline  is  probably 
associated  with  the  large  supply  of  linters. 

Sales  of  CCC  Cotton  L inter  Stocks 

On  July  8,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  stocks  of 
cotton  linters  held  by  CCC  would  be  offered  for  sale  periodically  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time.    The  sales  will  be  on  an  offer  and  acceptance 
basis. 

The  release  said  "by  selling  on  a  periodic  basis,  at  prices  which 
will  not  disrupt  the  orderly  movement  of  current  production,  and  if  neces- 
sary spreading  sales  over  a  period  of  years,  the  Department  will  endeavor 
to  avoid  undue  interference  with  the  flow  of  'free'  linters  in  regular 
channels  of  trade.    At  the  same  time,  it  will  handle  its  stocks  so  as  to 
help  insure  a  continuous  supply  of  linters  on  the  market  at  competitive 
prices — to  keep  linters  moving  into  consumption  at  maximum  rates." 

On  July  8,  CCC  had  an  inventory  of  about  1.2  million  bales  of  cotton 
linters  acquired  from  the  1951  through  1954  crops.    More  than  half  of  this 
came  from  the  1952  crop. 

Synthetic  Fibers  Production 

World  production  of  synthetic  fibers  during  1954  totaled  a  record 
4,983  million  pounds.    This  was  equivalent  to  about  11.?  million  bales  of 
cotton.    Approximately  10  percent  of  the  world  production  were  non-cellu- 
losic  fibers.  Both  rayon  and  acetate  and  the  non-cellulosics  hit  new  record 
highs  of  4,507  and  476  million  pounds,  respectively.  Previous  records  were 
set  in  1953  when  4,175  million  and  387  million  pounds  were  produced. 

United  States  production  of  the  non-cellulosics  was  a  record  346.1 
million  pounds,  or  about  73  percent  of  the  world  production.  For  rayon  and  \ 
acetate  the  United  States  produced  1,085.7  million  pounds  or  about  24  per- 
cent of  the  world  total.    In  1953  the  United  States  produced  1,196.9  mil- 
lion pounds  or  about  29  percent  of  the  world  total  of  4,175.0  million.  Every 
foreign  country  for  which  records  are  available,  except  Greece, showed  an 
increase  in  synthetic  fiber  production  from  1953  to  1954.    This  applies  to 
both  the  non-cellulosic  synthetic  fibers  and  to  rayon  and  acetate.  Produc- 
tion of  rayon  and  acetate  in  Greece  declined  from  4.1  million  pounds  to 
3.7  million. 

Production  of  rayon  and  acetate  in  the  United  States  has  been  run- 
ning above  a  year  earlier  since  the  first  of  1955.    However,  production  has 
declined  since  the  peak  of  II5.I  million  pounds  in  March.    In  June  produc- 
tion of  rayon  and  acetate  was  104.0  million  pounds.    Producers  stocks  of 
rayon  and  acetate  have  declined  steadily  since  August  1954  when  they  were 
103.3  million  pounds.  At  the  end  of  June  1955  stocks  were  I63.I  million 
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Correction 

Table  16,  page  2h  of  The  Cotton  Situation  released  Kay  27,  1955* 
CS-158,  was  incorrect.    The  following  table  is  a  correction  of  the  above 
mentioned  table. 

Table  7       Cotton:    Rates  of  cash  payments  to  exporters  by  CCC, 


U.  S,  1939-52 

Period  j  Rate  of  subsidy 

p~  pound 

July  27,  1939  -  December  5,  1939  :  1,500 

December  6,  1939  -  December  7,  1939  :  0,750 

December  8,  1939  -  December  11,  1939  :  .UOO 

December  11,  1939  -  January  30,  19ii0  :  ,200 

January  30,  19U0  :  Discontinued 

September  29,  19Ul  -  October  22,  19Ul  :  ,250 

October  22,  19Ul  -  Janusry  23,  19U2  t  ,300 

January  23,  19U2  -  February  13,  19U2  :  .250 

February  13,  19h2  -  Inarch  13,  19U2  :  ,200 

March  13,  19U2  :  Discontinued 

December  11,  19UU  -  February  13,  19U7  :  U,000 

February  13,  19U7  -  May  8,  19U7  i  2,000 

May  8,  19U7  -  March  3,  19U8  I  ,500 

March  3,  19U8  -  June  23,  19U8  i  ,125 

June  23,  19U8  -  December  26,  1950  :  l/,020 

December  26,  1950  -  June  30,  1952  :  0 

t 

June  30,  1952  ,  Discontinued 
  t 


1/  Rate  was  10  cents  per  bale  which  is  calculated  to  be  0,02  cents 
per  pound  for  a  bale  weighing  500  pounds. 
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Table  8       Cotton:    Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  each  region  as  a  percentage 
of  total  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Crop 
year 

begin- 
ning 

Augf  1 


West 


Southwest 

^  2/ 


Delta 


Southeast 


others 
2/ 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193I4  I 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19U0 
19UI 
19ii2 
19U3  J 
19UU  i 
19U5  t 
19U6  J 
I9I47  t 
19U8  : 
19U9  : 

1950 
19^1 
1952 
19^3 
195U 


616 
$01 
3^2 
513 
U61 
U7U 
696 
1,085 
656 
619 

687 
733 
769 
607 
563 
590 
62ii 
931 
1,307 
1,630 

l,0li2 
2,20U 
2,376 
2,36U 
1,536 


19557/1,298 


l.li 
1.3 
1*0 

1.3 
1.7 
1.7 
2.3 
3.2 
2,6 
2.5 

2.8 
3.1 
3.3 
2.8 
2.8 
3.U 
3.U 
U.3 
5.6 
5.8 

5.6 
7.8 
8.7 
9.U 
7.8 
7.6 


20,698 
18,382 

16,763 
19,701 
13,59U 
13,391 
1U,581 
15,2U0 
10,896 
10,729 

10,773 
9,850 

10,302 
9,U69 
8,613 
7,208 

7,357 
9,583 
9,875 
12,53li 

8,013 
1U,08U 
13,06U 
10,636 
9,0Ul 
7,8U5 


U7e8 
U7.0 
U5.9 
U9.0 
U8.8 
U7.7 
U7.6 
UI1.7 
U3.6 
U3.5 

U3.3 
h2.6 
UU.2 
U3,2 
U3.3 
Ul.l 
U0.5 
UU.5 
U2.5 
Uii.9 

U3.0 

U8.0 
U2.1 

U5.6 
U5.8 


11,266 
10,608 
10,U82 
10,678 

7,035 
7,300 
8,158 
9,352 
7,031 
7,116 

7,161 

6,72U 
6,638 
6,U88 
6,098 

5,  U77 
5,787 

6,  U56 
7,200 
8,019 

5,6UU 
7,065 
6,681 
7,152 
5,532 
U,800 


26.0 
27.1 
28.7 
26.5 
25.2 
26,0 
26.6 
27.U 
28.1 
28.8 

28.8 
29.1 
28.5 
29.6 
30.6 
31.2 
31.9 
29.9 
30.9 
26.7 

30.3 
25.1 

2U.6 

28.3 
28.0 
28.1 


10,729 
9,601 
8,876 

9,327 
6,738 
6,876 
7,167 
8,382 
6,UlU 
6,198 

6,228 

5,803 

5,571' 

5,319 

U,635 

u,2m 

U,37U 
U,57U 
U,853 
5,709 

3,916 
U,82U 
5,050 
5,077 
3,667 
3,llH 


2I4.8 
2U.5 
2U.3 
23.1 
2U,2 
2U.5 
23.U 
2U.6 
25.6 
25.1 

25.0 
25.1 
23.9 
2U.3 
23.2 

2h.l 
21.2 
20.9 
20c5 

21,0 
17.1 
18.6 
20.1 
18.5 
18.U 


20 
18 
21 
29 
32 
22 
25 
31 
21 
21 

22 
20 
22 
17 
17 
17 

15 
16 
18 
22 

lU 
18 
lU 
15 
15 
12 


1 

0.1 
.1 

.1 

a 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 

.1 
.1 

ol 

.1 

.1 

cl 

.1 
.1 
.1 

•1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 


1/  Includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
2/  Includes  Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  .  . 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
hj  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
ana  Alabama. 

5/  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Nevada. 

%/  Less  than  0,05  percent.  ^ 

y  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  July  8,  1955. 

Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 


t 

« 

: Total 
t 


1,000  Per^I  1,000  Fir-  1,000  Ter^  1,000  Fer-  1,000  Per-  1,000 
acres    cent     acres     cent    acres     cent    acres     cent    acres    cent  acres 


U3,329 
39,110 
36,U9U 
UO,2U8 
27,860 
28,063 
30,627 
3U,090 
25,018 
2U,683 

2U,871 
23,130 
23,302 
21,900 
15^956 
17,533 
18,157 
21,560 

23,253 
27,9lU 

18,629 
28,195 
27,185 
25,2iiU 
19,791 
17,096 
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Table  9      Cotton:    ii,stimate  of  eareage  in  cultivation  July  1,  by  States 
and  United  States,  average  19h)^$3,195h  and  1955 


10-year  :  :  -  : 

average  :  s  : '  1^55 


: abandomen : 

STATE 

1  from 

,  Average 

:  195U 

t 

• 

:  natural 

J  19144-53 

{ ■ 

:Percent  of 

:  caluses 

t 

Actual 

:  195U 

:19U5-5U 

t 

\ 

1,000 

1  .000 

1  000 

c       X         w wll  w 

??  P  TP  S 

tSUJi  K/lL  UXJ-lid 

s  1»3 

711 

'+1  > 

•  8? 

kJUUOii  •wdJ.AJXXXicl 

8  0*^ 

l,07li 

836 

87 

s  0-8 

1.  330 

1  039 

8? 

To  M  n  P  ^  Q  p  p 

t  lak 

'-'P  s 

^80 

88  ' 

:  0,6 

l.lBO 

l.OOh 

8? 

Ml  R <^ T   R "inn i 

2.001 

'  '    86  • 

WW 

Mi  v^snUTT 

8  3.2 

U8ii 

39? 

'  ■    87  ' 

ATk^ns as 

»           •  > 

2  .OlS 

86  ' 

:  1.7 

8^5 

wJXXcxiiwllicl  ' 

1.226 

8)1? 

87 

J  3.8 

8.87k 

7  nnn 

87  • 

W  W     1  i^^^V  w 

1             2. "5 

217 

'  18? 

88 

w  w 

»  0.U 

■  356 

California 

J  9d5 

790 

896 

7?6 

8?  • 

other,  states  1/ 

83 

70 

63 

91  • 

7X 

1  0  7Q1 

1  7  096 

86  ■ 

O+.hpT*' 

ViTpini^^ 

'  25^2 

17  ? 

t  07 

Florida 

\  l.S 

Ulo5 

■^6  7 

?2  7 

89  • 

Illino is 

s  8,3 

3.7 

3.2 

2o7 

8U 

Kentucky 

»  3>3 

-  12,2 

9.8 

8,0 

82 

Nevada 

1  2/  8«U 

0,7 

lo9 

2.2 

116 

Am.  EgTpt*  3/  . 

Texas 

J  1,2 

1U,7 

12  oi 

I6c.0 

132 

Kew  Mexico  . 

t  3,3 

7.7 

■  80 

120 

Arizona 

:  0^0 

iSaO 

16.5 

19-0 

•  115 

California 

\  OoO 

.3 

"Q«2 

0.3 

■  150 

Total  Am,  Egypt. 

:  0.9 

U0,6 

35.7 

U3g6 

122 

1/  Sums  of  acreage  for  "other  states"  rounded  to  thousands  for  in- 
clusion in  United  States  totals,  , 
2/  Short-time  average, 

3/  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 
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Table  11 Cotton  Broad  Woven  Goods  s    Production  by- 
quarters  ^  United  States,  1951  to  de.te 


:  Duck 
Total  s  and 
1/  rallied 


Print 
cloth 
yarn 


•  ou    j.  *  Jiri.Lii.K>  i„  _       .s towel' 
bneet- 

i  in  * 

fabrics:    t/     jf abrics r^^^^^^^ :  dish 
!  8  :  : cloths 


Colored' 
yarn 


t  Tovjels  J,  8  Napped 
:  fabrics, 


and 


1951 
Jan » -Mar, 
Apr. -June 
J^ly-Sept, 
OQ't.-Deco 
|otal  3/ 

'  1952 
Jah.-i'laro 
A]|r.-June 
Jiily-Septe 
Oct, -Dec, 

Total  3/ 

;  1953 
Jan. -Mar « 
Apr 9 -June 
July-Sept, 
Oct, -Dec, 

Total  3/ 

195)4  k/i 
Jan,-Marj"" 
Apr, -June 
July-Sept, 
Oct. -Dec, 
Total 

1955  k/ 
Jan, -Mar* 


Mil,  Mil, 
linear  linear 
yds.;  yds. 


2,883 
s  2.661 

2,273 
2,319 
10,136 


Mil,  Mil, 
linear  linear 
ydst  yds. 


8U 
95 
90 
95 
363 


791 
751 

659 
636 
2583? 


1,033 
965 
836 
87b 

3,709 


Milo 
linear 
yds« 

236 
185 
161 
197 
779 


Mil, 
linear 
yds* 

139 
113 

83 

87 
U22 


%  i  Other 

'  «  Fine  ' 

:  blankets  i  :  fabrics 

:    and  t  and 

tblanket- r^"^^^^^:  special 

:    in.f^s    J    5  ties 

Mill 


Mil, 
linear 
yds  9 

I2U 
112 

99 
7U 
U09 


Mil, 
linear  liiiear 
yds,  yds. 


353 
337 
272 
271 
1,233 


2,596     63        6U9     1,018  189 


121 


68 


350 


1/  Totals  were  made  before  figures  were  rounded, 

2/  Includes  allied  coarse  and  medium  yam  fabrics, 

3/  Published  totals  and  not  summation  of  quarterly  data, 

U/  Preliminary, 


12U 
103 

73 
86 

385 


2,381 

109 

6U5 

877 

205 

98 

78 

270 

99 

2.275 

99 

570 

878 

193 

102 

79 

252 

102 

2,3lU 

78 

575 

893 

200 

111 

75 

275 

107 

2,531 

80 

622 

981 

22U 

117 

70 

317 

120 

f,5l5 

366 

2,U17 

3,638 

827 

U28 

296 

1,113 

k21 

2,612 

77 

623 

11,021 

235 

120 

77 

331 

128 

2,610 

71 

651 

1,006 

227 

123 

76 

330 

128 

23U2U 

60 

625 

927 

200 

116 

73 

312 

108 

2,558 

58 

663 

l,00i 

199 

117 

65 

33U 

122 

10,203 

263 

2,557 

3,957 

863 

U?5 

290 

1,307 

U90 

2,515 

61 

6U2 

986 

196 

116 

72 

326 

117 

2,U5u 

55 

616 

1,008 

9hh 

186 

106 

66 

312 

106 

2,302 
2,U98 

59 

567 

180 

106 

59 

286 

101 

62 

606 

1,007 

195 

122 

62 

323 

120 

9,769 

237 

2,U30 

3,9U5 

757 

U50 

259 

1,2U6 

hhh 

137 


Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Table  12.-  CCC  Stocks  of  Cotton:    United  States,  195U-55 


Date 


19514 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan, 

Jan. 

Jan. 
,  Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
,  Mar. 
"•  Mar . 

Mar, 
<-Apr, 

Apr. 

Apr. 
;.  Apr . 
■  Apr, 

my  6 

May  13 

May  20 
May.  27 
June  3 
June  10 
June  17 
June  2k 
July  1 
July  8 

Jpiy  15 

July  22 


1 

27 
1 

29 
26 
3 

10 
17 
2h 
31 
7 

la 
21 
28 

k 

11 
18 

25 
h 

11 

18 

25 

1 

8 

15 
22 
29 


Total 

■   <  Upland  ] 

Extra-long  staple 

:             : Pooled  : 
Set-    :to  pro-:  owned 
aside  ^ducers': 
:accounte 

Collateral 

:      on  loans 

1953    :  195U 
■  crop    :  crop  , , 

Total. 

Secre-:  ; 

tary's:  1953  " 
!  ac-    :  crop 
: count  : 

:  195U 
crop 

1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000    1,000    1,000    1,000  1,000 
bales      bales      bales      bales      bales      bales    bales    bales    bales  bales 

7,035 
7,011 
7,178 

7,  'ii09 
8,002 
8,18U 
8,311 
8,lil3 

8,  -i;79 
8,530 
8,585 
8,670 
8,701 
8,716 
8,696 
8,677 
8,6l45 
8,610 
8,592 
8,559 
8,5Uo 
8,5i;0 
8,527 
8,518 
8,516 
8,518 
8,520 
8,526 
Q,kh9 
8,399 
8,359 
8,298 
8,270 
8,2i4l 

1  8j22U 
8,203 
8,185 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1]000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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1/ 
1/ 
1/ 

2/ 
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2/ 

1/ 

2/ 
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2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2? 
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ii,725 
U,718 
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k,ni 


13 
208 

a93 
1,113 
1,297 
1,U27 
1,533 
1,606 
1,659 
1,712 
1,801 
1,83U 
1,853 
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1,8U0 
1,825 
1,811 
1,305 
1,787 
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1,783 
1,762 
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1,796 
1,803 
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1,783 
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1,737 
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8,397 
8,387 
8,385 
8,387 
8,389 
8,395 
8,318 
•8,268 
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8,139 
8,110 
8,093 
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31 
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h 

31 

65 

6 

31 

65 

9 
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65 

10 

30 

65 

11 

30 

65 

Ik 

30 

65 

18 

30 

65 

22 

30 

65 

2\x 

30 

65 

27 

30 

65 

30 

30 
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32 

30 

65 

33 

30 

65 
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65 

35 

30 

65 

35 

30 

65 

35 

30 

65 

35 

30 

65 

35 

30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

36 

■  .  30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

30 

65 

fs 

30 

65 

36 

30 

65 

36 

1/  One  million  bales  in  "set-aside." 

2/  CCC  took  possession  of  pooled  cotton  on  October  13,  19:?U. 
3/  Less  than  500  bales. 
T[/  Cotton  has  been  sold, 
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.  .Table  14c-  American  Egyptian  Cottons    Miniiaum  loan  rates 
per  pound  for  193'3-Crop  1/ 


(staple  Length 

(inches) ) 

« 

« 

1-3/8 

9 

1-7/16 

i-1/2  and  longer 

* 

• 

« 

{ 

^S°^''New  Mexico  * 

and     J                :  and 
Call-      :    •  and  ^ 
fornia    5    Texas      ^  foJnia 

'New  Mexico^ 
;  and  I 
.  Texas 

and 
Cali- 
fornia 

*Mew  Ifexico 
*  and 

J  Texas 

: 

Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

Cents 

Cents 

uenxs 

1 

2 

3 

h  : 

6  ? 

7  ! 

8  ! 

9  J 

55.00 
5U.00 
52,50 
U8,55 
U3a5 
37.  UO 
33.65 
29.70 
25.75 

55.1iO 
5U.ho 
52.90 
U8,95 
U3o5 
37,80 
3U.05 
30.10 
26.15 

57,95 

57,05 

51.95 
U6c50 
U0.35 
36.35 
32.30 
28o30 

58.35 

57, U5 
55.85 
52,35 
h6.90 
UO.  75 
36.75 
32.70 
28.70 

59«30 
58,50 
57o35 
53.65 
U8,25 
U2.65 
38,65 
3U,  30 
3.0.35 

59.70 
58»90 
57.75 
5Uo25 
U8.65 
U3.05 
39.05 
3U.7C 
30.75 

1/  Net  weight, 

Conmodity  Credit  Corporation 

Table  15,-  Sea  Island  and  Sealand  Cotton t    Minimum  loan  rates 
per  pound  for  1955  crop  1/ 


*  (Staple  Length  (Inches)) 

Grade  ^  

^  1-3/8  *  1-7/16  *  1-1/2  and  longer 


it 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

s 

-  52.70 

55.55 

:      56,85  • 

1-1/2 

t 

51.80 

5U.70 

56.05 

2 

t 

50,30 

53.15 

5U.95 

2-1/2 

U6c55 

U9.80 

51*60 

3 

« 
• 

Ui.Uo 

UU.60 

■  U6.30 

3-1/2 

t 

35.90 

38,75 

'  UO. 95 

U 

32.35 

3U.90 

37.10 

U-1/2 

• 

28.55 

31.05 

32.95 

5 

t 

i 

2U.80 

27.25 

29.20 

1/  New  weight. 


Gomodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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